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students more clearly labeled, tracking effectively sorts students according to their future educational and career options. Students become keenly aware of their reduced opportunities, thus contributing to their loss of academic interest and motivation (Braddock, 1990a,b; Gamoran, 1987; Slavin, 1987b; Oakes, 1985; Oakes, 1990; Trimble and Sinclair, 1987).
Grade Retention
Grade retention has traditionally been used to ensure that students do not advance unless they have specific skills and basic competencies (such as reading comprehension) to function at the next grade level. The objectives of grade retention are to ensure the integrity of the academic process and to protect students from compounding failure by advancing without mastering prerequisite skills for sequential subjects such as mathematics. However, grade retention has not been uniformly applied, and during the 1960s and 1970s "social promotions" were relatively common. During the 1980s, however, schools responded to calls for higher standards by establishing core curriculums and by requiring students to enroll in more core academic courses.
Although there is little disagreement among educators and others on the need for higher standards, there is concern that higher standards will result in the increasing use of grade retention, and that retention has not been shown to be effective in bringing low-achieving students up to a higher level of performance (Labaree, 1984; Hamilton, 1986). When social promotions fell into disfavor in the late 1970s, the academic competence of high school graduates may have improved, but the performance of low-achieving students did not. As a result, 35.3 percent of all 13-year-old males had been retained once in 1988, compared with 24.1 percent in 1976. Females are less likely to be retained, but by 1988 their rate was 24.8 percent. At all ages, the likelihood of grade retention is far greater for minorities. For example, by age 17, 14.3 percent of all black males have been retained twice, compared with 12.5 percent of Hispanics and 6.2 percent of whites. Among females, the proportions are 14.3 percent for Hispanics, 10.0 percent for blacks, and 3.8 percent for whites (Simons et al., 1991).
The fear of retention is highly stressful for pupils (Smith and Shepard, 1987). Students who are retained often show declines in social adjustment and smaller gains in academic achievement than comparable students who were promoted (Holmes, 1983; Holmes and Matthews, 1984; Reynolds, 1992). Retention also increases